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Moral Standards and 


Government Corruption 
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Mr. Smitu: Two weeks ago, gentlemen, on the University of Chicago 
XounD TasLe, we discussed the subject of Andrew Jackson and demo- 
ratic morality—that is to say, morality as touching the patronage system 
vhich is legitimate in our American system. Today we turn to a larger 
juestion of morality and to the forms of conduct which are not legiti- 
nate in a democratic system. 
lam very happy to welcome back to the Rounp Taste an old colleague 
t the University of Chicago, Paul H. Douglas, senior United States 
enator from Illinois, who was the chairman of a subcommittee of the 
yenate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, which has been con- 
idering ethical standards in government. Paul, what led you to this 
urious phenomenon? 


Senator Douctas: The subcommittee was set up as a result of a reso- 
ution introduced by Senator Fulbright of Arkansas. Senator Fulbright 
ad been chairman of the committee investigating the RFC, and the dis- 
losures which he turned up indicated a very low standard of public 
thics in the conduct of that institution. This inquiry, combined with 
hat of Senator Hoey of North Carolina into the “five percenters”; of 
Yongressman Hardy into the Maritime Commission and later into the 
rdnance Division of the Army; the investigations of the Internal Reve- 
ue Bureau; and a whole series of other disclosures convinced Senator 
‘ulbright and many others of us that we needed to improve the standard 
£ public ethics and that we should try to study the problem to see what 
ome of the first steps should be. 

Mr. Smitu: For discussing these first steps, and subsequent steps, we 
re fortunate today in having a distinguished citizen of Illinois, Mr. John 
Juveen, trustee of the University of Chicago, and 1948 Republican can- 
idate for Congress, a businessman, and formerly ECA Administrator 


1 Greece. 
Mr. Nuveen: I feel that the subject which we are discussing today is 
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not one in which we are sitting at a distance and trying to pass judgment 
upon our national government but one which affects all levels of govern 
ment. And it particularly requires us, as citizens, to examine our respon- 
sibility at the local level. 

It is rather interesting that in his book entitled Chicago, Professor 
Charles Edward Merriam, twenty-two years ago, in the Foreword makes 
this rather prophetic statement: “Opinions differ as to whether the city; 
is the hope of democracy or its despair; but unless there is a swift an 
radical change in modern social trends, the future of democracy rests 
with the cities. As go the cities so goes the nation. In another generation 
in all probability the political standard, habits, practices, ideals of citie 
will be those of America.” 

What we are faced with today is that the habits, practices, and ideals: 
of Kansas City city government in 1929 have become the government i 
Washington. 


Mr. Smitu: Without discussing the merits of the cities versus the coun. 
try, it seems, then, that something has overtaken us. You have found, 
Senator Douglas, so many disclosures here and there in governmen 
ethics that you have inherited what we may call the “general” prob- 
lem of ethics. Tell us more about your report. 


Senator Douctas: We cannot isolate government from the commu- 
nity or the national government from the nation. If the standards off 
ethics are low in private life they will tend to be low in public life. And! 
we found that there were a lot of business practices which were ques~ 
tionable and that corruption had crept into the colleges in basketball and: 
in other forms of sport. Therefore, we felt that we should examine not! 
merely the specific problems of ethics of public officials but the con-+ 
ditions which gave rise to them. 

But we should recognize, of course, that public officials can influence: 
private morality. If they set a bad precedent or set bad ideals, they will! 


lower the standards of private people; and if they set good ideals, they: 
will raise them. 


Mr. SmirH: We know that men like Spengler have thought that alll 
civilization is declining, and even Toynbee, in his Philosophy of Civili- 
zation, has raised the question of whether we are not rotten to the core. 
I hope that you are not among the calamity howlers who feel that gov- 


ernment has gone to the bowwows and that you are going to build it 
from the bottom up more soundly. 


Senator Douctas: Oh, certainly not. For example, if you go into the 


in 
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circumstances attending the attempt to recharter the second Bank of 
the United States, you will find widespread corruption in Congress and 
in private life. It is my belief that on the whole the standards of public 
behavior have been improving, but they have not been improving as 
rapidly as the needs for higher standards, so that there is still a big gap 
between what we should do and what we do do. 


Mr. SmitH: Have you a comment to make on that, Nuveen, in terms 
of past administrations, where not Kansas City but some other city or 
country has elevated itself to public standards? 


Mr. Nuveen: I feel that perhaps the moral tone of the people may not 
have changed so much, but certainly their neglect of their responsibility 
has brought about a deterioration of government at the national level. 
I think that this can be illustrated very easily and forcibly by the attitude 
of the present Administration toward the disclosures of corruption in 
high places and that which we had twenty-five years ago. Recently, Mr. 
Truman has tried to deny that the problem exists in a statement in which 
he said: “Attempts have been made, through implication and innuendo 
and by exaggeration and distortion of the facts in a few cases, to create 
the impression that graft and corruption are running rampant through 
the whole government. I am told that people all around the country are 
getting a mistaken and distorted impression that the government is full 
of evildoers; full of people with low standards of morality; full of people 
who are lining their own pockets and disregarding the public interest. 
This is a terrible distortion of the real facts about our government.” 

We can compare that statement, which exists today, with that of Presi- 
dent Coolidge at the time of the Teapot Dome scandals back in 1925 
in which he said: “If there has been any crime, it must be prosecuted. 
If there has been any property of the United States illegally transferred 
or leased, it must be recovered. Counsel will be instructed to prosecute 
these cases in the courts so that if there is any guilt, it will be punished; 
if there is any civil liability, it will be enforced; if there is any fraud, 
it will be revealed; and if there are any contracts that are illegal, they 
will be cancelled. Every law will be enforced and every right of the 
people and the government protected.” 


Mr. Situ: Senator Douglas, I understand that you agree with Presi- 
dent Truman that things are not so bad as people think they might be; 
ut you also agree with Coolidge that they can be made better; and that 
is what you have been about. 


‘Senator Douctas: That is correct. It is highly important that we ob- 
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serve ethical standards in government because of the tremendous im- 
portance which government now plays. For instance, in 1900 the total | 
expenditures of the federal government amounted to only approximately | 
five hundred million dollars. Now, during the coming year, they will be: 
close to seventy-five billion dollars, or a hundred and fifty times as much. 
Proportionately, the percentage spent by the federal government has 
risen from 3 per cent of the national income to 25 per cent of the national! 
income. And, furthermore, the government probably regulates the pri- 
vate incomes of at least half the so-called private sector of industry, 
so that, whereas corruption in government formerly did not concern: 
many, now it concerns us all. And it is vital, therefore, that we raise 
the standards. 

In addition, I want to emphasize again something which Confucius 
always used to emphasize—namely, that the most important thing which: 
public officials can do is indirect—the example which they set for others. 
If they set a good example, it raises the whole standard of public mo- 
rality; if they set a poor example, it lowers it. So that, while we shoul 
not have a distorted feeling of guilt, we should have a desire for im- 
provement. We need better standards of public conduct than we ar 
getting. 

Mr. SmitH: But you are proposing improvement really of morals 


through legislation, are you not, and you know what people say about 
that? 


Senator Dovueras: In every country which has developed a good sys+ 
tem of morals, you will find that they also have standards of legislation. 
Men need to have the what is right and what is wrong spelled out befor 
them, so that they will have guides for conduct. It is not enough merely 
to have a diffused desire to be good. You have to know the rules of th 
game—what things you should avoid and what things you should do 
What we found was that there are a great many people who were 
dubious as to what they should do. If something were not actually illegal! 
if it met the test of legality, they would do it even though it was ethically 
wrong and made them make their decisions on wrong bases. 


Mr. Smitu: As over against this charge to which Senator Douglas is 
replying that it is rather simple-minded and Sunday-schoolish and naivé 
to try to do something through legislation about morals, we have stand. 
ards in the British experience, have we not, to this effect? | 


Mr. Nuveen: Yes. It is very interesting to go back over a hundred 
years and find out that Great Britain was confronted with many of tha 
| 
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y 
sroblems which confront us today. There was a very low standard of 
officials in public office and also in elections. They started in 1832 with 
egislation to change the manner of holding elections. And a news re- 
sort which comes out of the recent election and which appeared in the 
ress here in Chicago yesterday indicates that there was a complete lack 
af any type of election fraud this last week. The provisions which 
were enacted have set out the restrictions that expenses in campaigns are 
imited to twelve hundred and sixty dollars, plus two cents for each rural 
yoter and one and a half cents for each city voter. They require that 
sxpense accounts must be submitted, and, if they are found within two 
years to be inaccurate, a candidate can be removed from office. The effect 
yf this has been to bring about a change in the election system so that 
t is thoroughly honest. Other provisions have done the same thing for 
he standards of public morality. 


Mk. Situ: I recall that a lord chancellor, the highest legal officer in 
2ngland, three hundred years ago, Lord Bacon, the philosopher, not 
nly was accused but was convicted of accepting a gift of 20,000 pounds 
yn a case pending before him. He did not even reply to it. So, Senator 
Douglas, I think that we may reply to the Cabinet officer who has criti- 
ized you for being perfectionistic and the rest that, if this be naive, make 
he most of it. 

So, let us go into your proposal and judge by what you have to propose 
s to whether it is naive or not. 


Senator Douctas: Yes. In the first place I would say that there is 
resent legislation to prevent the open passing of bribes—to punish the 
eception of bribes for public officials and for legislators. But the danger 
omes in subtle forms of influence which are exerted which cause men 
o decide not on the basis of merit but on the basis of a feeling of in- 
lebtedness to people. There is an effort on the part of private interests 
vhich want contracts, or awards, or loans, or rates fixed, or favors of one 
ind or another to try to put public officials under obligation to them. 


Mr. Smit: You are speaking of administrators now? 


Senator Dovctas: Administrators, although to some degree the same 
ing goes for legislators. They present gifts, which can be considerable; 
rovide free hotel, trips, cases of whiskey, and so on. 


Mr. Smit: You have divided your subject into these two, have you 
ot? You discussed them rather differently—the legislators on one side 
d the administrators on the other. 
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Senator Dovuctas: That is right. But there is an effort made to pu 
people under obligation by means of gifts, by giving parties for them, o: 
by offering them future employment while they are still in the govern- 
ment service. And there is also a temptation for public officials to us 
inside information to speculate on the stock or commodity exchange an 
to carry on various activities of that type. Now, our committee recom~ 
mends that all these types of action should be regarded as improper an 
should be grounds for summary dismissal from the federal service. 

They are not at present, in most cases, illegal, but we regard them as 
improper. We would not punish with a jail sentence, but we woul 
punish these people by dropping them from the federal service. W. 
would similarly provide that the private agencies making these imprope 
offers could be punished by having their contracts discontinued or certai 
other action taken against them. Thus we attempt to reach the bribe» 
giver as well as the bribe-taker, or the favor-giver as well as the favor- 
taker. 


Mr. Smitu: This is in the legislation which you are proposing? 


Senator Douctas: That is right; we are proposing that. That is one 
of the major fields of change which we think would be valuable. 


Mk. Situ: Probably there would be less disagreement about that th 
what you go on to propose about Congress, for instance. 


SENATOR Douctas: I am not certain of that. But a second thing whic 
we want to prevent is this: We noticed that in a very large percentage ob 
cases men would be members of important federal commissions. They 
would resign; and almost immediately they would represent private: 
interests before these same federal commissions of which they had beer 
members. The list in some of these commissions is that about 80 per cent 
of former members and chief attorneys turn up as practitioners before 
the body on which they formerly served. 


Mr. Smit: You would not have to have the FBI to get those good: 
on people, would you? | 

SENATOR Dovctas: No. 

Mr. Smiru: It is self-identified. 


Senator Dovetas: It is still legal. But the point is that we believe tha 
this is bad. In the first place, the prospect of future employment ma 
sway the decisions of these men while they are in office; and they will 
make their decisions in order to please the interests whom they late: 
hope to represent. 


:" 
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~ Mr. Smiru: Sounds almost human to me. 


Senator Douctas: Yes. And, second, when they once do appear, they 
will have a good deal of influence inside the commissions of which they 
were formerly members. Therefore they will be in a favored position 
M winning their cases before the body upon which they formerly sat. 

So, we want to disqualify men for a two-year period—that is, the im- 
9ortant members, men with salaries of over ten thousand a year. We 
elieve that for two years they should not be permitted to practice before 
he body of which they had been a member. And, of course, under no 
ondition should anyone deal as a private attorney or representative on a 
ziven matter upon which he had served as a public representative. 


Mr. Smitu: You could name a lot of names here, if you wanted to 
lo it, could you not? 


Senator Doueras: Yes. But I am not interested in pillorying indi- 
riduals. 


Mk. Smit: Exactly. 


SENATOR Dovetas: I think that men have got into this fix because there 
vere not established standards of conduct. In some cases they justified 
heir actions, saying that, unless there was the prospect of private em- 
jloyment, they would never have taken public employment; that 
t was a promotion, so to speak, into a higher-income group for them. 
t seems to me that we should lay down the standard that public service 
s an end in itself, not merely a stepping stone to a connection with a 
Nall Street law firm. I think that that is highly important. And if we 
an get this upon the books, we will clean up a lot of situations and 
educe a great deal of illegitimate influence which is now being applied. 


Mr. Situ: I think that Senator Douglas is being a little coy about 
ot getting to his branch of the government. He is still talking primarily 
ut the executive branch of the government. 


Mr. Nuveen: Well, perhaps so. I would say that I agree with him 

on this last proposal. I think that some of the other things which 
ave been suggested in regard to writing a code are merely putting into 
actice in our federal legislation things which already exist in the regu- 
tions of the Army and Navy and the Marine Corps. 


Senator Douctas: That is correct. 


Mr. Smitu: What do you propose about congressmen? 
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Senator Doveras: In connection with Congress we are making a pro- 
posal that all members of Congress and all federal officials receiving ten 
thousand a year or more make a disclosure of their annual income and 
of their total assets. 


Mr. Smitu: That is bad business, but go on. 


Senator Dovuctas: No, I think that it is good business, and I will tell. 
you why. There is nothing which is more disinfecting than sunlight. 
Sunlight clears up germs and kills them. In a similar way, publicity is a. 
great deterrent. If people know that their incomes and the sources of the: 
income are to appear, it will make them extremely careful. It will have a. 
very beneficial effect upon their behavior—an extremely good influence. 


Mr. Situ: I know that you are willing to do this yourself ... 
Senator Dovetas: I did it when I was an alderman. 
Mr. SmirH:... but Nuveen and I do not like this. 


Mr. Nuveen: No, I think that this would be a very unfortunate thing; 
to do, because it raises one more obstacle against getting the kind of men) 
whom we ought to have running for public office. If they have to accept : 
conditions which do not apply to other citizens, it is going to make it 
more difficult to get men to accept. If we are willing to do these things) 
for every man, why, then, all right; but, if not, then I think that we 
should not expect these conditions to obtain of our public servants any 
more than of our private. 


Mr. Smitu: That would lead to disclosing of all income-tax returns, 
which we tried one time and gave up, I think, for good reasons. 


SenatToR Douctas: And which the state of Wisconsin still retains. 


Mr. Smiru: Senator Douglas, there is a point that I want to make 
against that, if I may, in addition to what Nuveen has said. My objec-: 
tion to the publication of the income of members of Congress or others! 
is on a different ground. Thomas Jefferson refused even to say what his} 
religious beliefs were, when they were respectable enough, and the expla-+ 
nation which he gave was that nobody had the right to ask him that 
kind of a question, that human privacy is so precious and so under con-! 
stant onslaught from public officials that “I would not encourage people: 
to ask questions they have no right to ask by answering the questions.”’ 
So he suffered a great deal rather than disclose a doorway which led to! 
his own private life. I think that privacy of individuals is more under 
attack today than ever before, and this would be an entering wed 
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around money to getting at men’s private experience in a way which is 
far beyond the importance of money. 


Senator Douctas: Anyone who has been exposed to the questions of 
Washington correspondents and newspapermen knows the difficulty of 
maintaining privacy. I agree with you that that is desirable. Nevertheless, 
when you accept public office, you have a great honor conferred upon 
you. It is a great honor. 


Mr. Situ: Yes. 


Senator Doveras: And you should be willing to pay some price for 
that honor. The smallest price you can pay, it seems to me, is a willing- 
ness to appear before the public and disclose what your income is so that 
they may see that matters are open and aboveboard. It would be a pro- 
tection to honest public servants against innuendos and loose talk; and 
it would be a deterrent to others. Anything which cannot stand the light 
of day is suspect. One should not be afraid of submitting one’s income 
to the public. But I would make one qualification if I may. It is possible 
that this might deter some wealthy men from running because of the 
false prejudice which some people have against mere large private in- 
comes. I think that that is something which we should overcome—that 
we should judge all men on the basis of their merits and that we should 
not discriminate against men simply because they have large incomes. 
[ do not think that that would be a permanent disservice. 


Mr. Smitu: I think Nuveen has a better proposal here than yours. 
Rather than disclosing all the money you get, he suggests we pay public 
officials enough money so they can live on it. 


-Mr. Nuveen: That I think is the most important thing which should 
pe done, and we can think in terms of citizen individual action in that 
respect. Back in 1944 the National Planning Association published a 
report known as the Heller Report with regard to methods for strength- 
sning Congress. One of the recommendations which was made at that 
ime was that congressmen be paid salaries of $25,000 a year. It is not that 
saying a man more money is necessarily going to make him honest; but 
f the position makes it possible to pay that salary, it will be possible to 
yet better candidates to run. A man who is scrupulously honest and 
<nows that he is not going to accept anything else will be less apt to run 
‘or an inadequate salary than someone who has an easy conscience. 


Mr. Smitu: Well, then, we note exception, Nuveen:and Smith, to this 
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proposal for disclosure; but Senator Douglas, go ahead, what else have 
you? 


Senator Douczas: Well, those are the three main proposals: First, 
that we should change the Administration Procedures Act to make im- 
proper conduct grounds for dismissal and to spell out the standards of 
improper conduct, such as receiving undue favors and trying to profit 
from speculating. I would throw in an aside on this. I think that a man 
assuming public office should turn over his investments to an investment 
trust to manage for him so that he would not make his own decisions. 
Secondly, we provide that for two years following employment termi- 
nation a man in an important position should not appear before the 
agency of which he was formerly a member. And no one should appear . 
on matters in which he was directly concerned. And, third, there should 
be disclosure. Then we advocated the creation of a citizens’ organization, 
similar to the City Club in Chicago or the Citizens Union in New York, 
to watch the activities of the federal government and to make recom-. 
mendations. And, finally, we advocated a general commission on ethics, 
to go into a whole series of subjects which we thought deserved further 
study. 


Mr. Smit: Senator Douglas, thanks very much for this clear expo- | 
sition of what you propose. We have registered exceptions to certain 
parts of it, and agree with the rest. But, you know, of course, that there. 
is another much simpler way of getting at this proposed by one of the | 
members of your subcommittee, a man whom you have regard for, I 
know, and I have, too—Senator George D. Aiken. He says that the} 
present state of affairs is the inevitable result of one party’s being in| 
office too long. | 


Senator Douctas: Senator Aiken is a Republican, and he suggested, 
therefore, that a new broom was needed. I agree with you about Senator 
Aiken. He is one of the finest men in American public life. Humorously, 
I asked him generally whether this would apply in the case of Vermont, 


which has had a Republican administration for something like a hun- 
dred years. 


Mr. Situ: He could safely say “Yes,” I guess. 


SENATOR Douctas: Well, I want to know whether it is a new broom; 
whether it is a good broom; whether the people who wield the broom 
will really sweep clean or whether they will put the dirt underneath the 
table and the carpet; and whether we will really get an improvement. 
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Mr. Smitu: You do not think, then, that just the change of parties 
will cure what your subcommittee has been trying to get at? 


Senator Douctas: No. It is deeper than that. What we need is a 
greater sense of dedication and consecration all through the society. We 
need to think of the interests of the whole and of the nation, not merely 
of our own selfish individual interests. 


Mr. Sir: Gentlemen, we have been discussing at a fairly concrete 
level in terms of experience of your subcommittee, Senator Douglas, 
and all the other investigations in government what turns out to be a 
very general problem of good citizenship. We all emphasized that men 
nave to be responsible back at home in their private lives; otherwise, 
you cannot even set the example for politicians and get it effective. This 
zood citizenship has its deep requirements of public honor and private 
honesty. 

Men have wrought long and hard to achieve fruitful forms of associ- 
ation. 

There is friendship—the most intimate form of man’s relation to man. 
There is comradeship—a vague but precious form of association. There 
is fellowship—larger still and not less fine. There is, at length, citizen- 
ship—the most majestic ship in which men sail the stormy sea of life. 
Morality is the morale of our American citizenship. We dedicate this 
discussion of ethics in public life to a prosperous journey of this main- 
liner. Let not dishonest stowaways rot the boat. We are all in it together. 
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Excerpts from 
ETHICAL STANDARDS IN GOVERNMENT* 


A Report of a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare 


* 


FOREWORD 


The problem of ethical and moral standards is one which thoughtful 
men approach with both reluctance and humility. Every man is aware, | 
though others may not be, of his own failures to live up to the standards 
which he feels are proper. Although some of his failures seem unavoid- 
able, his compromise with the ideal breeds a dissatisfaction that makes — 
the very subject unpleasant, and embarrasses him in talking about the 
conduct of others. The members of this committee feel similarly and 
hope that no one will regard them as either self-righteous or self-satisfied. 
On the contrary, we are well aware of the many times when we fall short 
of the goal and of the errors we commit. 

We cannot, however, escape dealing with the problem of ethical stand- 
ards in Government. Senate Concurrent Resolution 21, which occasioned | 
the appointment of this committee, has specifically raised the problem 
for our consideration. But even without it, the accumulating evidence 
of recent congressional investigations and the mounting public concern — 
over standards in Government and out would have necessitated some > 
attack upon the tough, ethical questions that are raised by the complex 
operations of the Government. There are certain actions of men which | 
have such bad consequences that they must be rigidly prohibited and 
severely punished. There are other actions which should be systemati- 
cally discouraged. Conversely, there are certain other acts which should 
be encouraged or required. 

While the types of acts which are fostered or restrained change at their 
margins from time to time, the broad classifications continue. The very 


* The members of the Subcommittee were: Senators Paul H. Douglas, chairman; 
Matthew M. Neely, Hubert H. Humphrey, George D. Aiken, and Wayne Morse. A “Sum: 
mary of the Recommendations” of the Subcommittee was reprinted in Rounp TABLE 
Pamphlet 707, broadcast October 14, 1951, on Andrew Jackson and Democratic Moralit 
with Professors Avery Craven, Charles E. Merriam, and T. V. Smith. (Copies of this 


pamphlet and the “Summary of Recommendations” may be secured b iti i- 
versity of Chicago Rounp Taiz, Chicago 37, Illinois.) a 
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existence of an orderly society requires, indeed, that men and women 
regard these standards as living realities. 

It is especially important in a democracy that both the citizens and 
those who serve them in a public capacity should observe high standards 
of honor, since otherwise the democracy will be gravely weakened from 
within. 

In presenting a report on Senate Concurrent Resolution 21, therefore, 
members of the subcommittee do not do so as moral judges or as moral 
leaders, but rather as men charged with political responsibility who re- 
port upon an important though obscure part of the foundation of the 
State. We do so, we hope, with due humility, but also with a sense of 
responsibility. ... 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Ethics and politics are not strangers despite the popular dogma to the 
contrary. They are blood brothers and have always been so. From the 
beginning of history, thoughtful men who have been concerned about 
either ethics or politics, have seldom been able to escape from becoming 
involved with the other. Those who have thought deeply have realized 
that ideas about what is good, about duty, about the essential moral 
nature of the universe, and ideas about the State lead one into the other. 

Any impression that politics can properly be conceived of as simply a 
“system of power,” is both naive and wrong. Politics is also a system of 
obligations and a system of values. It is, of course, obvious that not all 
the ideas held by a person or by a nation are logically consistent. Both the 
wits and the philosophers keep reminding us of this fact. But it is also 
true that the vital stability of a nation, like that of a man, depends upon 
achieving at least a minimum of reality and consistency in the basic 
beliefs by which it lives. If this is not the case, the individual becomes 
insane and the state disintegrates. No individual and no nation have ever 
been able to escape this necessity. 


Moral standards interlocked 

Ethics in government is a subject with almost endless ramifications. 
The standards of conduct of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government are interwoven. The standards of conduct of 
all these public servants also are interwoven with those of all whe ac- 
tively take part in public affairs, and of all who do business with the 
government. The morals of official conduct may be distinguished, but 
certainly not separated, from public morals generally. The moral stand- 
ards of the country, indeed, provide the ethical environment which in 
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turn conditions the standards of behavior of public officials. Low stand- 
ards in the conduct of public affairs are a symptom of low standards 
in the country generally. High standards in the country are reflected in 
high standards in government. 

But that is only half of the story. The relationship is not slavish, and 
there is a two-way action. The conduct of public officials is also a power- 
ful example influencing the general public toward higher or lower 
standards. 

Confucius, who was himself a high official, long ago pointed out that 
the example which the governor of a province set was indeed far more 
important than his official acts. And what was true of the simple agri- 
cultural society of China centuries before the Christian era is even more 
true in our own more complex world today. The standards of the public 
will be raised if leaders in public life practice vigorous integrity. They 
will be lowered if these leaders are lax in their personal or official be- 
havior. 

This reciprocal relationship between the ethics of the public and ethics 
of public representatives was repeatedly emphasized in the testimony 
presented to the subcommittee. The Nation’s debt to the churches, the 
schools, and the homes, the great moral teachers, is clearly recognized. 
The morality of the state is only partly subject to its own control. The 
responsibility of religious and educational institutions and of parents is 
enormous. 

There is some tendency on the part of public officials, however, to 
minimize their own role and their responsibility for leadership by ex- 
ample. American standards generally are high enough so that political 
leaders can insist on and get high standards of conduct in the Govern- 
ment if they choose to do so, and go about it with vigor. 


Ideas and institutions 


No thorough study of ethics can be limited to the study of ideas alone. 
Basic ideas and beliefs make social institutions operate, but it is also the 
function of institutions to encourage and reward behavior which is up to 
standard and to discourage and punish behavior which is below standard. 
Hence, it will be necessary for the future Commission on Ethics in Gov- 
ernment not only to look into the basic beliefs, the habits, the attitudes, 
the customs, and the traditions of American life which condition govern- 
ance, but also to examine the institutional arrangements which have the 
function of making it easier for men in public life to do right and more 
difficult for them to do wrong. Both the inner moral check and the outer 
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influences are important in determining the standards by which men 
live, public officials as well as private citizens. 


Something can be done 


The body of material with which the Commission must deal is large, 
and the problem is an old one, but it is not static. Conditions change, 
institutions change, and ideas change, but at differing rates. Although 
the total rate of change is slow, the process is irresistible. Because of the 
ramifications of the problem, neither this present subcommittee nor the 
recommended future Commission can be expected to discover measures 
which will suddenly or dramatically resolve all of our moral dilemmas 
or remove all of the conflicting pressures which make life difficult for 
conscientious public servants. Not a single approach, but a comprehen- 
sive attack, upon the problem is required. 

Although no single remedy is sovereign, many measures may be ex- 
pected to have some effect. Many forces and circumstances are at work 
to produce social change. Although deliberate public policy is only one 
force at work molding the morals of society, it is a powerful force. By 
taking thought, and by acting intelligently, it is possible for the Nation 
through its Government to influence very powerfully the course of de- 
velopment of moral standards and official behavior in the Government 
and in American society generally. This is not something about which 
we can do nothing. Almost anything that is done will have some effect; 
and if nothing should be done, that too could have an effect—a de- 
pressing effect. 


Double standards of morality 

The task of analyzing the problem fully must be left to the recom- 
‘mended Commission. Some aspects of American ethics which have been 
brought out in the testimony, however, should be noted. One of them 
is the simultaneous existence of conflicting codes of conduct. 

Double standards are more prevalent than most men realize and are, 
perhaps, at the root of the problem of ethics in government. The free 
American society with its system of democratic and representative gov- 
ernment is based upon some of the highest ideals of Jewish-Christian- 
Greek thought, and it could not have developed as it has without those 
basic ideals as a moving force in the life of successive generations. The 
man who sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not is essential in both 
the business and political worlds. In maintaining the effectiveness of an 
organization, the character of men in key positions is recognized to be 
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as important as their intelligence. Americans venerate Washington for 
his integrity, and Lincoln for his unswerving dedication to the Union. 
These judgments reflect the enduring values of basic American ideals. 

The accepted ideals are challenged daily, however, by contrary values. 
The clever man who makes a “fast buck” gets a certain amount of ac- 
claim, provided he makes enough of them. The political trickster fre- 
quently can claim his rewards—if he wins. There is a tolerance in Ameri- 
can life for unscrupulous methods which bring immediate rewards, even 
though those methods, if they should become universal, would destroy 
the very society in which they are tolerated. 

Veneration for the principle of government according to law has its 
inverse side—an erroneous assumption that what is lawful is right. 
Although this is an untruth which authoritarian governments of all 
varieties have demonstrated vividly and recently, representative govern- 
ments also must be on guard lest they make the same mistake. Where 
discretion exists in making law, the law itself is not a sufficient guide. 
Legality is not enough. 

Examples of double standards can be found in all walks of life today. 
The credit system of the country is based upon faithfulness in meeting 
obligations, and banks are long-established fiduciary institutions, yet 
some bankers have felt no compunctions about using RFC refinancing 
to rid themselves of bad risks. The businessman’s code is to be inde- 
pendent and stand on his own feet, but some organized industries, as 
well as other economic groups, do not hesitate to use all possible political 
force to secure highly favorable decisions from legislators and adminis- 
trators at the public expense. A fair system of representation is a sacred 
element in the American political system, yet some politicians light- 
heartedly steal representation from the citizens of their own States by 
creating grossly disproportionate congressional districts, and from rival 
parties by gerrymandering boundaries. The same situation is often found 
in State legislative districts. The claim of Congress to moral authority 
is based upon its representative character, yet have not the two Houses 
sometimes challenged the representative principle in their internal dis- 
tribution of offices? 

While we primarily deal in this report with the ethical problems of 
the National Government, we should recognize that conditions in Wash- 
ington and in Government agencies are but the reflection of what also 
occurs on State and local levels, only in an aggravated form. If citizens 
who decry failures on the national level would take more interest in their 
local elections and in party organization, many of the sources of infec- 
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tion would be cleared up. Citizens cannot absolve themselves of respon- 
sibility because of their inaction and indeed their frequent connivance 
with low standards of ethics in all walks of life and all levels of govern- 
ment. 

There is in American life a double standard, one highly responsible 
in its warm feeling for the welfare of our fellows, and the other coldly 
irresponsible in its single-minded devotion to direct personal advantage. 
The ruthless standard is epitomized by the traditional comment that 
“business is business” or “politics is politics.” When the two realms of 
economics and politics are combined, however, there is a clear danger 
to society from aggressive and self-centered policies. If economic capacity 
and political power are combined and used indiscriminately for the per- 
sonal gain of individuals, groups and classes, is there any assurance that 
America as we know it can survive? The greatest and most subtle danger 
is not a challenge to the Constitution or the law of the land, but it is a 
combining of forces to make public policies which may be completely 
constitutional and entirely legal but which are not in the interest of all 
the people. 

In the past we have assumed that the aggressive forces in American 
life neutralized each other. That was the theory of Madison as expressed 
in the Federalist. That now seems doubtful at best. Sometimes, they rein- 
force each other. Even from the most egoistic point of view, there is no 
advantage in exploiting a system by means which will destroy it, yet 
older nations have not learned this lesson until too late, and it may be 
that the dangers of such exploitation'tend always to be overlooked by the 
participants. 

We should also realize that morality is violated not merely by poli- 
ticians and by the weak, but also frequently by the strong and powerful, 
who sometimes are able to have their antisocial acts approved by legis- 
lation or court action. The medieval English quatrain about the way 
in which the common lands were enclosed and taken over by the nobility 
of England has also real meaning for our times: 


The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


Characteristics of American life 
Witnesses called attention to other characteristics of American life 


which have a bearing upon ethical standards in public affairs and these 
views may be presented in the form of questions: 
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(1) Is there a secular trend in America which creates a new moral 


problem? Have the churches declined as a training ground for moral 


conduct? If such a trend exists and should continue, what will be the | 


consequences ? 

(2) Do people have an overweening desire for wide social approval 
which makes them less independent in their judgments, less loyal to 
ancient values, and more inclined to go along with the sentiment or the 
practice of the moment? 

(3) Are Americans as citizens and voters prone to be undiscrimi- 
nating in their thinking? Do they lack the skepticism to reserve judg- 
ment until evidence is presented? Do they tend to lump together whole 


categories of people or situations without discriminating as to significant | 


differences? If these traits of a politically immature people should be 
found to exist, would they indicate some degree of gullibility as to reck- 


less charges, smear tactics, and emotionalism generally? Would they not _ 


raise some question as to the American capacity to deal realistically with 
complex issues and to avoid beguiling panaceas or wishful thinking? 


(4) Is there a dominantly emotional outlook on public affairs and poli- 


tics that leads to inconsistent attitudes and violent changes in opinion? 
Witnesses called attention to the extent of nonvoting and to a general 
apathy in regard to politics interrupted at times by intense interest and 


feverish reform. In the abstract, the public service is stereotyped in popu- 


lar opinion as both lazily bureaucratic and unduly zealous, although 
these general stereotypes are contradicted by quite favorable reactions 
to many public servants when considered as individuals, namely, school 
teachers, postmen, county agents, etc. Moods of optimism and pessimism 
come in rapid succession. Fears of scarcity are not quieted before fears 
of surplus appear. A sanguine mood in regard to international affairs 
gives way quickly to the fear of total war. Fluctuations in popular feeling 
seem to be much greater than can be explained by changes in the facts. 

(5) Is there a general ignorance of the basic ethical and political ideas 
upon which American institutions were founded? Are Americans un- 
aware of the ideas and principles which really control them today? If 


such ignorance exists, how does it affect capacity to deal with present-_ 


day problems of public affairs? 


The subcommittee comes to no conclusion on these points, but the 
seriousness with which they are raised by wise and experienced men 
does indicate that they are questions of significance for which answers 
should be sought by a thorough inquiry. 
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“he dangerous area 


In the Federal Government, the forces that would drive public servants 
rom the straight and narrow path of virtue center chiefly upon a limited 
rea, the area in which Government is heavily “action-laden.” This is 
ne area in which there are big economic stakes, where the decisions of 
egislators and administrators directly affect the business, or the property, 
r the income of particular groups or individuals. The abuses of dis- 
retion or the exploitation of power are most serious chiefly where the 
yovernment is dispensing valuable rights and privileges, constructing 
xtensive public works, spending vast sums for military supplies and 
quipment, making loans, granting direct or indirect subsidies, levying 
axes, and regulating the activities of privileged monopolies or economic 
ractices in which there is a public interest. 

In making policies to govern these functions, legislators have almost 
omplete discretion, and for successful administration of these policies, 
dministrators must also be given a large degree of discretion. Where 
uch discretionary power exists, it can be abused or exploited. Institu- 
ional arrangements can narrow the risk, but not eliminate it. Neither 
an the functions be abandoned entirely. Although the area where in- 
sgrity is most seriously threatened is a limited area, it is a crucial one, 
vhere reasonable and wise use of discretion in the public interest is im- 
erative. 


"he basic integrity of Government is relatively high 

The overwhelming weight of testimony taken by the subcommittee 
; that the basic integrity of the Federal Government, in most branches, 
; relatively high. Most public servants, it was agreed, are honest and 
aithful. Witnesses with the longest experience in public affairs stated 
hat standards of official conduct and public morals generally are rising, 
Ithough the existence of dips in this long-term trend was conceded. The 
eneral trend, also, does not preclude significant deviations in particular 
elds or at particular levels of activity. 

We also believe that the ethical standards of public officials are proba- 
ly higher than those prevailing in business and other walks of life. On 
his point, also, there was persuasive testimony from men of experience 
2 both Government and business and from observers of both. Public 
ficials apparently are more conscious of the problem of moral standards. 
“he resentment which public officials sometimes show when subjected 
» public criticism may be explained in part by their awareness of the 
act that some of their critics would be even more vulnerable to criticism 
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if the same standards were applied. Present conclusions, however, must | 
be tentative and this is doubtless a situation which the Commission on > 
Ethics in Government will wish to investigate further. 


Higher standards required to meet greater needs 
There is nothing in the testimony, however, when considered as a. 
whole, to make either the public or public servants complacent. No 
group in society is in a position to point the finger of scorn at others. 
Influence peddlers can exist only as long as businessmen or others are. 
willing to patronize them. Favoritism can be a problem only when indi- 
vidual men and women seek favors of the Government. Gifts, improper 
pressure, and bribes come from outside the Government, from individ- | 
uals, from organizations, and from groups which are part of what we 
call the “public.” When educational institutions which we have long re- | 
garded as responsible for moral leadership are troubled with problems | 
of professionalism, commercialism, and dishonesty in amateur athletics, 
it is evident that we are all living in the same glass house. | 
Standards of conduct seem high and rising when viewed against the 
background of 50 years ago. But we are living in the 1950’s, not the 
1890’s, and the need for high standards of integrity, as well as compe- 
tence, has grown even faster than the standards have risen. Conceivably, 
the country is falling behind in its ability to deal with the political and | 
ethical problems of the day. 
The subcommittee attempted to supplement, not to duplicate, the in- | 
vestigations of other Senate and House committees, and at this point, | 
in taking stock of the situation, it is proper to take notice of the investi- | 
gations by other committees. | 
Influence peddling is a phenomenon that cannot be ignored. It is per- | 
haps exaggerated, and the gullible have been defrauded by men whose _ 
only influence was fictitious. But the disclosures of the subcommittee | 
under Senator Hoey’s chairmanship showed that there was fire behind : 
the smoke. It is clear that influence peddling is so widely believed to exist : 
that even the most professional practice of bona fide law firms in Wash- - 
ington tends to be tinged with the influence idea. It may be imaginary, 
but it helps to encourage the clients; and waiting for business has be- 
come obsolete for loyal and influential members of the administration 
who leave the Government to hang up their shingles in Washington. 
The growth of influence peddling—both the fiction and the reality 
(whatever the dimensions of the latter)—is the result of a number of 
causes: the enormous increase of governmental activity in the “danger- 
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ous area” (described above); the substitution of negotiations for com- 
petitive procedures in placing defense contracts; the exodus of higher 
civil servants and officials from the Government while the political party 
under which they have worked for many years continues in charge of 
the administration; and the universal practice of Members of the Con- 
gress who feel it necessary to intervene with administrative agencies 
in behalf of their constituents. Members of Congress and Washington 
attorneys are similar in one respect—they both must make it explicit that 
they are handling matters only on their merits and that they are not 
attempting to tip the scales of justice, if they wish to discourage the 
belief that influence exists. 

The challenge to the integrity of Government through the acceptance 
by public officials of gifts, favors, and lucrative employment from per- 
sons or organizations which seek favorable decisions from Government 
agencies was amply demonstrated by the investigations of the subcom- 
mittee which dealt with the RFC under the chairmanship of Senator 
Fulbright and by later investigations under the direction of Senator 
Hoey. When public officials fail to show a fine sense of propriety as to 
what their high responsibility requires them to do in order to maintain 
complete objectivity and impartiality, subsequent faulty decisions inevi- 
ably become suspect. Public servants who exercise discretion in making 
or helping to make important decisions should take every possible step 
o make certain that they have no personal motives or interest in the 
decisions which they make. If they do not take this precaution, they 
Jeliberately expose themselves to charges of favoritism and bias. This 
1ecessity has not yet been fully recognized within all branches of the 
Government, but it should be. 

The penetration of organized crime into the American system of gov- 
‘rnment through its ability to control American politics at the grass 
oots was demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt by the Kefauver 
ubcommittee. Those disclosures challenge the integrity of American 
olitics at its base, the local community. They suggest that the failure to 
ind a better way of financing necessary political activities on the part of 
4 mericans, who are known to be a resourceful people, can be attributed 
nly to negligence and a failure to take politics seriously, This inference 
s perhaps the most damaging of all to the ethics of American society. 

The investigations of the Maritime Commission by the House Com- 
nittee on Expenditures emphasized the dangers which are inherent ina 
olicy of discretionary subsidies handled by a regulatory commission, 
articularly by an agency which has for its sole clientele the industry 
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which receives the subsidies. Although the situation was confused by 
apparent faulty structure, by lax management, and by a statute that was 


not entirely clear, the committee found an apparent tendency to use the | 


administrative processes to fix a wished-for amount of subsidy rather 


than to determine, in a reasonable way, the proper amount of the sub- | 


sidy. The perils of such a tendency are obvious. 


The House Executive Expenditures Subcommittee headed by Con- | 


gressman Hardy has also been investigating procurement practices of 


purchasing agents of automotive parts for the armed services. Already _ 


it has revealed unfortunate instances in Detroit and Toledo of highly 
questionable gratuities from Government contractors. Charges of ap- 


parent favoritism and exorbitant prices will be examined when the sub- | 
committee opens its hearings on the cost, profits, and sale contract figures _ 


of these parts producers. As we face the necessity of an unprecedented, | 


peacetime expansion of the country’s military power, and as defense 
appropriations rise to the $60 billion level, the Hardy committee’s work 
makes it clear the opportunities for such unjust enrichment at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury are more numerous than ever before. 

Another series of disclosures have already involved collectors of in- 
ternal revenue in New York, Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco. One indictment for alleged kick-backs in tax settlements, three 
removals from office by the President, numerous suspensions and resig- 
nations and a grand jury investigation indicate that some public officials 
and taxpayers are willing, for personal gain, to undermine the fairness 
with which tax laws are enforced. Recent hearings before the Investi- 
gations Subcommittee headed by Senator Hoey have implicated another 
group of internal revenue employees on a lower level in acceptance of 
gifts and outside employment. Beyond the dereliction of duty by indi- 
viduals thus disclosed, it is clear that these practices weaken the essential 
public confidence in the fairness of the tax laws and their enforcement. 
If repeated, such cases may make more difficult the successful financing 
of the national defense and necessary nonmilitary programs of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The advent of a new member—lobbying—in the ranks of big business 
was documented by the Buchanan committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The evidence indicates that hundreds of millions of dollars 
are spent annually to influence both legislation and administration. The 
activities of pressure groups were once thought to be merely a segment 
of American politics. It would be more accurate, today, to say that the 
political parties themselves have become a segment of a much vaster 
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system of pressure politics, a year-round business with an infinite variety 
of forms and almost unlimited funds. The changes in magnitudes and 
in the constancy, variety, and volume of pressures have created additional 
problems and dangers for public servants and have at the same time 
made the objectivity and integrity of the public service more essential. 
These pressures are at the heart of the problem of ethics in Government. 

In the light of these facts, the broad outline of which cannot be doubted 
no matter how much men may differ over the details, there is no cause 
for complacency, either as to the conduct of public servants, the ethical 
standards which prevail, or the moral climate of the country. 

Unfortunately, a good deal of complacency exists. Administrators, who 
lament the imperfectibility of human nature and suggest that nothing 
can be done except to try to get better men in Government, seem to be 
ignorant of the power of leadership to set and maintain high standards 
in an organization, and that there is a responsibility for leadership to do 
so. For a department head to avow “deep faith in the basic integrity ... 
of my Department” is not very reassuring when he does so, after three 
or four important officials of his department were involved in serious 
improprieties which had come to public attention and where subsequent- 
ly still more improprieties were revealed. A defensive view that “You 
can’t legislate the Ten Commandments” overlooks the fact that wher- 
ever the Ten Commandments are held in high regard, legislative bodies 
have found it necessary to elaborate and enforce their basic principles. 
It is the function of a considerable part of the penal code to deal in more 
detail with matters which are specifically prohibited by the Ten Com- 
mandments. Every civilized people supplements its moral code with an 
extensive criminal code and with a vast body of civil law. Indeed, a major 
index of advancement in the scale of civilization is the extent to which 
4 society enforces this code. Administrators must be on guard lest they 
yecome more anxious to defend the reputation of their administration 
than they are to make sure of its integrity. 

On the record, we in Congress must also seem unduly complacent. 
Neither House has acted vigorously to tighten its discipline in moral 
matters or to raise its ethical standards. In recent years, some Members 
yave been convicted of crime and sent to prison, but they have not been 
xpelled. Neither House has been particularly diligent in searching out 
und punishing questionable conduct on the part of its Members. It is 
yard for every institution to discipline itself, and Congress is no excep- 


jon. : 
The public has been more outspoken. There is no doubt that the 
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failure of some administrators and legislators to comply with decent: 
standards of conduct has caused genuine distress among thoughtful! 
people and has fostered cynicism among many others. This is the reac-- 
tion of the general public. Among those better-organized special groups } 
which are accustomed to press both legislators and administrators for’ 
favorable decisions, however, almost no recognized spokesman has yet : 
come forward to say with equal conviction that pressure groups and 
aggressive interests have responsibilities as well as privileges. They speak 
up quickly in defense of the sacred right of petition, but they do not 
assert that they have a corresponding obligation of restraint. The legiti- 
macy of lobbying is stoutly defended, although it is no longer challenged. 
But there is little evidence that the pressure groups concede that such a | 
right carries with it an obligation to use only acceptable methods and 
tactics. Lobbying is a profession which has not yet felt the need of 
establishing a code to distinguish between proper and improper prac- 
tices. In fact, some of the sharpest criticism of the ethics of administrators 
and legislators comes from groups which have shown the least scruple | 
about their own methods. 

Complacency over ethical standards is unfortunate. It is true that over 
a long period there has been progress, but has it been enough when 
measured by the need? There is little to justify the assumption that prog- 
ress is automatic in the field of moral standards. Perhaps the country is 
living off its moral capital. The embarrassing deviations which have 
popped into view in the investigations that Congress has undertaken 
and in the revelations of the press are not the product of intensive in- 
quiries or a search for misdeeds, and are, therefore, doubly significant 
as evidence of a possibly serious deficiency in American life. A thorough 
study by the Commission on Ethics in Government is needed to reveal 
more fully the nature and the dimensions of this problem. 


Conflicting values and difficult decisions 


But it is easy for men who have not shouldered any responsibility for 
public affairs and who have not had to make decisions as representatives 
or agents of the public to be completely unrealistic in their estimate of 
the moral problem in Government. 

The choice between good and evil is inescapable in life—public as 
well as private. Public servants, like other men, have to be on guard 
against temptation. But the simple choice between the public interest 
and private or personal interest is not the biggest problem today. The 
difficult thing is to choose between or to harmonize various interests, 
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each of which is so substantial as to lay claim to being “public” in char- 
acter, yet all of which are smaller than the total public. Conflicting poli- 
cies are advocated, any one of which, if considered alone, would seem to 
be highly meritorious. Yet these proposals cannot be considered alone. 
They have to be integrated in some way to the common advantage of 
society as a whole. 

It is not the choice between “good” and “evil,” but between diverse 
and competing “goods” which makes the task of public servants diff- 
cult. They must judge between diverse and sometimes conflicting 
values. The scale of activity, the complexity of the technical matters in- 
volved, and the impact of public policies on the national welfare is such 
that we dare not leave any stone unturned to safeguard the integrity of 
Government. Decisions must be made on their merits as objectively and 
realistically as conscientious and intelligent men can make them. Fair- 
ness, impartiality, and freedom from irrelevant considerations are now 
as important for the legislator and the administrator as for the judge, per- 
laps even more important. 


THE NEED FOR AN INVESTIGATING COMMISSION 


The weight of the testimony as well as the evidence produced by in- 
vestigations of other committees of the Congress, indicates that a thor- 
ough investigation of the problem of ethical standards in the Federal 
Government and in American life is needed. Witnesses from private life 
urgued strongly for the establishment of a commission. On the whole, 
heir feeling was that the problem is serious. They do not say that the 
Government is exclusively responsible, but they rather fear that there is 
Janger of a retrogression in moral standards generally. They believe that 
ome leadership by the Federal Government is strongly desirable. With 
his view, the subcommittee agrees. 

Only one witness who appeared before the subcommittee, an attorney 
with a practice in Washington, opposed the establishment of such a 
ommission. Most of those who did not appear in person but presented 
written statements also favored investigation by a commission. A few 
\dministrators, however, opposed the establishment of a commission, 
yx showed no enthusiasm for it. They doubted either the need or the 
ossibility of effective action. 

Witnesses who had thought about the composition and function of 
he Commission believed that it should consist primarily of persons 
f genuine wisdom and experience who are now in private life, but that 
here should be a few Members who are active in Congress and the 
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executive branch. There was general agreement that the Commission 
should not be partisan and that it should not represent any organized | 
groups. The members should serve as individuals and not as representa-_ 
tives of groups to which they might belong. It was pointed out that the | 
problems are of such a nature that the Commission should have among _ 
its members, if possible, persons who are expert in the social sciences, | 
such as psychology, sociology, and political science, in relevant fields of | 
the humanities, such as philosophy, and in religious thought (Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Hebrew). It was recognized that the Commission 
would require and could function most effectively with a professional 
staff, which it should be authorized to employ. With these views, the sub- 
committee agrees fully. 

Although the center of the Commission’s interests would be ethical 
standards in the Federal Government, particularly the legislative and 
executive branches, it should also be authorized to inquire broadly into 
that part of the field of public morals which is related to the conduct of 
public affairs. Witnesses from private life were particularly insistent on 
the need for a broad and not a narrow survey. It is clear that the Com- 
mission’s role should not be either inquisitorial or punitive. Its function 
must rather be to take stock of conditions on a broad front, to go beneath 
the surface in getting the facts, and to bring to their interpretation man’s 
deepest wisdom, both scientific and historic. Through the Commission, 
the country should be able to gain a better understanding of its net worth 
in ethical terms, its moral assets and liabilities, and the steps which are 
needed to strengthen adherence to its basic ethical standards. The Com- 
mission will be more concerned with moral dynamics than with abstract 
standards, and its work will be in large part educational. 


SITUATIONS WHICH GIVE RISE TO ETHICAL PROBLEMS 


The most serious ethical problems of public officials are the product of 
four factors: (1) There is much at stake in public policies which directly 
affect the income and welfare of individuals, industries, and groups. 
(2) Members of Congress have almost free discretion in making these 
policies, and administrative officials have great discretion in administer- 
ing them. (3) The great authority vested in elected officials is justified 
by the principle that they, as representatives of the public, will exercise 
their authority in the public interest and for public purposes; similarly, 
the discretionary authority delegated to administrators is based on the 
assumption that they will exercise it reasonably in accordance with public 
policies, and for the furtherance of public purposes. (4) Although the 
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importance of the issues, the breadth of discretion involved, and the 
basic nature of responsible government make it necessary that so far as 
humanly possible issues shall be decided on their merits, interested parties 
are not willing to let the wheels of government turn unassisted, but in a 
great variety of ways bring pressure to bear upon legislators and admin- 
istrators in order to secure favorable decisions. 

It has become a truism to say that this is a day of pressure politics and 
bloc government. The initiative presumably comes from interested 
parties outside the Government, but it should not be overlooked that 
everyone sooner or later is drawn into the game. Persons or groups out- 
side the Government put pressure on both legislators and administrators. 
Members of Congress put pressure on administrators. Administrators 
put pressure on Members of Congress. Party officials get into the game 
to advocate specific causes. Any one of the participants—legislator, ad- 
ministrator, lobbyist, organized group, or party official—may at differ- 
ent times be the initiator of pressure, the object of pressure, or a middle- 
man acting on the stimulus of one participant to influence a third. When 
blocs of interests combine to exert pressure, they make a shambles of 
traditional concepts of majority rule under a two-party system. 

What is pressure? Most of it is legitimate, and consists of evidence, 
explanation, and arguments to strengthen the merits of a case. But in a 
nation where selling has become a high art, advertising a big business, 
and public relations a pseudo-profession, it is to be expected that all 
known means of persuasion are employed, and an advocate of even the 
worthiest cause, in his zeal, may sometimes overstep the bounds of pro- 
priety. The volume and the conflict as well as the methods of pressure are 
a problem. In his fear that justice will not be done, everyone is willing to 


give the blind goddess a hand.... 
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Problems of subsequent employment 

Public employees who place or settle contracts, recommend loans, 
award subsidies, or make similar decisions directly touching persons or 
firms which do business with the Government and then leave the Gov- 
ernment to take positions with these same firms inevitably raise doubts 
as to how impartial they were when they decided these issues while in 
the Government. If their new salary is out of line with the old (after 
allowing for differences in the business scale), this doubt is further 
strengthened. These circumstances are in fact inherently so suspicious 
that a public employee who values his reputation for integrity should feel 
himself disqualified for employment with a firm to which he has made 
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valuable awards until a considerable period (e.g., 2 years) has elapsed | 
after that business has been completed. Governmental employers should | 
discourage such transfers by all possible means. 

Coming events cast their shadow before, and if the possibility of lucra- 
tive employment with a private concern should be raised in any way, | 
directly or indirectly, while the public servant is negotiating or doing | 
business with that concern, it also casts doubts on the merits of the pend- | 
ing business. If public employees were under a standing order to report | 
such improprieties and to ask to be relieved of the assignment in ques- | 
tion, it might help to avert untimely offers. | 

Even when direct monetary payments or similar valuable privileges — 
are not involved, a public employee who enters the employ of a concern _ 
which regularly does business with his former governmental employer | 
creates an ethical problem. All agree that in this new employment, he | 
should not handle specific matters for which he was formerly responsible | 
or which he officially knew about. The consensus of opinion is for dis- _ 
qualification in all such cases, and agency regulations more or less approx-_ 
imate this rule. The problem arises most frequently in the tax and regula- 
tory functions where public servants become expert in the law and the | 
economics of the taxed or regulated industries; and their services are then 
demanded by business concerns. 

Such selective disqualification is an adequate remedy, if it is enforced, 
to prevent embarrassment to the Government or serious abuse of con- 
fidential information. But is it an adequate remedy to prevent improper 
(although perhaps subconscious) influence? A public official of high 
rank who leaves a regulatory agency and then returns immediately to 
practice before it, can hardly avoid pleading with people who previously 
may have been his subordinates or associates. A waiting period of 2 years 
before returning to practice before a regulatory agency would be a safe- 
guard for officials of senior rank, e.g., GS-15 and above. 

To this suggestion, however, there is an objection by the regulatory 
agencies and by the bar which practices before them. The argument is 
that the possibility of more lucrative private employment adds so greatly 
to the attractiveness of public employment that restricting this opportu- 
nity would affect, for the worse, the quality of the Government regulatory 
personnel. It is also argued that such a restriction would be unfair to men 
who frequently have to leave the Government because of financial pres- 
sure through rapidly rising family expenses, and who need a better- 
paying job immediately. 

The employment of ex-Members of the Senate and House also raises 
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ome questions of propriety. Should they turn immediately to lobbying, 
nd if so, should they be permitted to appear on the floor, a privilege 
vhich is not accorded other lobbyists? Again, the issue is whether their 
lose associations, their friendships, and their privileged status would 
induly and unfairly influence the legislative process. The evidence sug- 
ests that lobbyists who are not ex-Senators or ex-Congressmen have a 
ufficiently developed sense of the niceties of fair play that they would 
refer that no registered lobbyists be permitted on the floor. 


-roblems of becoming unduly involved 


A recognized problem of long standing is that of public officials becom- 
ng unduly involved with persons, concerns, or industries which are 
ffected by their decisions. There is a strong presumption that a substan- 
ial economic involvement will create either a bias or an emotional prob- 
em through fear of bias. It is generally agreed, therefore, that any such 
nvolvement should be avoided. This is the purpose of the conflict of 
aterest statutes, and of the law of incompatible offices. 

Involvements which it is generally agreed must be avoided include 
alaries, fees, and other compensation from business concerns, direct or 
ndirect ownership of concerns doing business with the Government, 
peculation in securities or commodities in a field touching that in which 
he public servant has official functions. Somewhat less clear but also 
oming under the taboo for administrators is substantial investment in 
n industry affected by his official functions. How much is “substantial”? 
That probably depends in part on its ration to the individual’s total in- 
estments. On these points there is not much disagreement. There is 
ome feeling that public officials should be permitted to own businesses 
yhich do not concern their official function in any way and which they 
an operate through an agent or employee. But this, too, is frequently 
orbidden by law, perhaps to make sure that his official duties will have a 
ublic servant’s full attention. 

The line between the proper and improper begins to be less certain 
then one looks for a consensus of opinion as to favors, gifts, gratuities, 
nd services. The exchanging of gifts and favors is reported to be rather 
eneral in the business community. What is it proper to offer public 
ficials, and what is it proper for them to receive? A cigar, a box of 
andy, a modest lunch (usually to continue discussing unfinished busi- 
ess) ? Is any one of these improper? It is difficult to believe so. They 
re usually a courteous gesture, an expression of good will, or a simple 
ynvenience, symbolic rather than intrinsically significant. Normally 
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they are not taken seriously by the giver nor do they mean very much t : 
the receiver. At the point at which they do begin to mean something: 
however, do they not become improper? Even small gratuities can be 
significant if they are repeated and come to be expected. But here, too 
convention must be considered: gifts to school teachers are now generally 
forbidden by law, but a Christmastime present for the postman, usuall 
on engraved green paper, is almost as well established as holly. 

Expensive gifts, lavish or frequent entertainment, paying hotel or 
travel costs, valuable services, inside advice as to investments, discounts 
and allowances in purchasing are in an entirely different category. They 
are clearly improper. On this, there is substantial agreement in the: 
governmental community, and anyone who thinks them proper must! 
have already lost his perspective. The difficulty comes in drawing the: 
line between the innocent or proper and that which is designing or im- 
proper. At the moment a doubt arises as to propriety, the line should be: 
drawn. Innocence is perhaps lost when one is conscious that it exists.| 

Appearance as well as reality must be considered. Even though a pub- 
lic official is not influenced by favors in his attitude toward the donor’s 
official business, if it might seem to an observer that the recipient would 
be influenced, the gift becomes improper. It is not to the public interest 
that the integrity of officials should be suspected. The effect of the exam- 
ple on other employees and on other members of the public is also to be 
considered. Will one man’s acceptance of a gift lead others to do so who 
may be more easily influenced? Will it lead other businessmen to believe 
that they must give presents to public officials, and so create a larger 
problem where a smaller one exists today? If we are to build higher 
standards in the community, public officials should avoid the appearance 
as well as the reality of evil.... 


Problems of economic involvement: Congress 


The problem of economic involvement is probably more difficult for 
Members of the Congress than for administrators. There are fewer 
traditional safeguards, temptation is more subtle, there is no higher 
authority, and discipline is rare even for illegalities. Men tinged with 
sovereignty can easily feel that the King can do no wrong, and in 
American politics as it now is, it is easy to feel that many things are 
justified which one heartily wishes were not necessary. The ancient 
Greeks with great insight pictured their gods as wise and usually benev- 
olent, but also busy rationalizing their little peccadillos and not infre- 
quently venting their wrath to satisfy somewhat personal ends. Capitol 
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Till, to its occupants, seems somewhat closer to earth than Olympus, 
nd mortality is painfully evident except for those fortunates from one- 
arty districts or States. The pressures are great, perhaps too great for 
nere mortals, and those who have not experienced the pressures and the 
lilemmas of the Olympian heights should perhaps first try to under- 
tand the situation before passing judgment. 

Pressures on Members of Congress which create ethical problems are 
f£ several varieties. One is financial pressure. Campaigning is costly. 
Where shall the candidate seek funds to help with his primary or his 
inal campaign? Politics is not classifiable as philanthropy for tax pur- 
ses, and the average voters, including those who are most harsh in 
heir judgment of politicians, do not contribute to campaign funds. The 
jormal candidate’s only recourse is to the more actively interested per- 
ons or groups which are in politics to protect their interests. From which 
f these shall a candidate seek funds and support? Is it possible for him 
o retain some degree of independence if he does so? How much dare he 
bligate himself to a single group? Diversification is a good principle, as 
n investments, but frequently it is not possible. 

Being the nominee of his party places the candidate under some obliga- 

ion to the party; but who has a right to define its policy? The candidate, 
r the professional workers below decks who run the “machine”? 
\ssuming that some consideration of each for the other is normal, how 
ar shall a successful candidate go in honoring obligations which the 
aachine has assumed? In a complex industrial society these questions 
et rather complex. No wonder the old system of finding a financial 
angel” and then of sending him on a flight to the embassy in Graustark 
as its attractions, even from an ethical point of view. 
The financial pressure does not end with the campaign. The Senator 
r Representative has abnormal expenses. Maintaining a residence in 
Vashington, in addition to keeping his roots in his home soil, is expen- 
ive. To keep in touch also, he generally needs to come home frequently 
or short visits. Travel is costly, and the Government pays only for one 
‘ip per session. A Senator or Representative is a public figure and fair 
ame for solicitors for all worthy causes. Even small contributions add 
p. Some Members, particularly from the more populous States, find the 
llowances for clerk hire insufficient to cover the cost of maintaining 
1eir offices. 

The upshot is that a majority of the Members of Congress find it 
ecessary to supplement their salary in some way. Were Congress 
yeeting but 6 months or less a year, as it once did, there would be no 
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serious difficulty, but membership is now practically a year-rounc 
activity, which, with the duties of campaigning, leaves little time to en- 
gage in business or professional activities. Members who are lawyers may 
accept fees or retainers for giving advice and counsel or for other legal 
services. But they have little time for very extensive service and if their 
duties become perfunctory, the question always arises, are they being 
paid for their influence and to influence their perspective? Men who pay 
legal retainers expect to get something for their money. 


Members who are not lawyers have no device as well established as | 
. . . | 
the legal retainer, but fortunately many of them are quite articulate and | 


enjoy speaking. Since their function is one of educating the public, as 


well as themselves, on public issues, a good many public speeches can be | 
considered to be in the line of duty. The services of gifted members are 


in wide demand, and many organizations whose invitations are accepted 
expect to pay expenses and a substantial honorarium. If Members com- 
promise with necessity and reject the purist’s position that one should 
not exploit his position in any respect, the way is clear for at least a 
modest speaking program. But there are other questions. To what groups 
should one speak? At what point does a large fee become payment for 
something more than the speech? How can adequate diversification be 
maintained? If a Member receives a considerable portion of his income 
through retainers, fees, or stipends from one or a few clearly related 
organizations, has he not jeopardized his ability to represent the public? 


Men of property in Congress, as well as the impecunious, also have 


their problems. If their investments are concentrated in one or a few 
industries, how can they avoid becoming protagonists of those industries, 
at the expense of a genuinely public perspective on issues of policy? What 
steps can they take to protect the public from their own bias? 

Members of particular committees which have access to confidential 
information which is commercially valuable may be tempted to speculate 
in the security or commodity markets. In the beginning it may seem 
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quite harmless, but it is a personal exploitation of a privileged position. 


and takes advantage of other speculators who do not have such confiden- 
tial information. If continued, it grows like a habit-forming drug and 
leads to greater preoccupation with profit taking, subordination of public 
policy to private gain, and attempts to manipulate the market. It can 
lead only to venal abuse of power. Insofar as other Members of Congress 
(than those on the privileged committees) have access to valuable con- 
fidential information, they face the same hazard and have the same 
responsibility to avoid speculation. The problem of genuine investment 
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“CONCLUSION : > WHO ARE: aetiatsre? 


ho’ are responsible for maintaining ‘high moral standards in the con- = Ses 
of public affairs? Obviously, no one person and no single group is» Me 
npletely responsible, for no person or group has authority over or in- 
ence upon more than a part of the field of activity. Following the old — 
ule of democratic society, that responsibility goes with power, however, — 
tis. equally clear that many-people and many groups of people have — 
ZB responsibility. Hardly anyone can say that he has no responsibility. ~— 
embers of the Senate and House are responsible, each for his own ~~~ 
nduct, and all collectively, for the discipline they maintain in their two 
ouses. Beyond that, each is a public gure who is watched by thou-_ 
ands, sometimes by millions of people. His example influences the — 
tandards of conduct in the lives of people he never meets and does not - 
bow by name. Administrators are similarly responsible in proportion to« 
heir authority and position. They have official duties and official’sub- 
rdinates whom they directly control. Their example is also a significant ~~ 
ce in society. Both elected and appointed-public officials speak much — ~ 
the “goldfish bow!” in which they live; but, nevertheless, they fail to” 
ppreciate fully the extent of their influence and the degree to which 
hey are copied. To a considerable degree, the eyes of the public have : 
urned from the business world to the realm of government. Not New ~~ 
York, but Washington, is now the center of the stage, and the men who 
May their parts there literally help to mold the character of the Nation. 

_The press, the radio, television, the commentators, the columnists, the 
eporters, and the editors have also a sobering responsibility. They make 
ews, as well as report it, by their very selection. The public, by and 
arge, accepts their judgment as to what is important. It obediently reads 
he big headlinés, scans the front page and quotes. the columnists. The 
wess, radio, and television industries dare not ignore public taste, but 
hey also mold it. 

The pressure groups, the parties, the customers, clients, and claimants 
f the Government are the public that officialdom meets face to face. 
Phat public puts its most aggressive foot forward and sometimes seems 
ot to scruple where or on whom its steps.Officialdom is in time condi- 
ioned by the very forces with which it contends. A society which pro- 
luces only unrestrained pressures on government cannot for long pro- 
luce officials who will be ee to resist those pressures. _In the long run, 
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standards are fully as essential among the groups which seek to inf 
government as within the government itself. - 
Educational and religious institutions and: the host of pelese an 
public interest organizations likewise have a grave Tesponsibility for 
raising the level of personal and civic morality. In their teaching and 
prophetic functions, the schools and churches can help individuals and: 
communities to cherish the basic values of brotherhood and justice, OF 
freedom and responsibility, of competence and integrity. They. can help 
generally to bring a-better informed judgment and more sensitive cone 
science to bear upon public questions. Welfare and public interest groups 
offer opportunities to participate in many forms_of community and 
national service. They, too, can broaden public understanding of issue 
and train individuals in civic work, and to the extent that their program 
provide ‘essential benefits through private channels, they reduce the. 
pressure for the expansion of Government. 3 
The ordinary citizen, the “man in the street,” is also responsible 
the maintenance of moral standards. He has obligations as a member 
of the-self-governing society in which he lives. He is obliged to think 
he is obliged to discriminate, he is obliged to make decisions, and he ig | 
obliged to bestir himself to express both approval and disapproval. ‘The 
person who swallows a plausible falsehood without at least ponder 
ing over it is almost as much at fault as the person who ‘perpetrate the 
falsehood. People have an obligation not to be “suckers.” They can an@ 
should insist upon a standard of public behavior and public discussion, 
which will be satisfactory. But they must exert themselves, and that’ a 
just as specialists. Nearly everyone is a member of one or more special 
publics (in which his economic or other personal-interests are strong a 
involved) as well as of the general public, If he operates only as a speciale” 
ist where his peculiar economic interests aré involyed, he creates an ima. 
herent lack of balance in the governing process which ultimately caps 
sizes the ship of state. He must retain something of the point of view ¢ Ee: 
the citizen while pushing his special claims, fighting for his contract,-0m 
arguing his case. And-he must retain some of the zeal and energy of ther 
specialist while considering the integrity and welfare of the state in 
general. = 
The average man is, of course, a fiction. We are all “men in the streeem 
with mingled general and special interests in public affairs. Although 
differing in abilities and opportunities, all have some responsibility for. 
the integrity with which public affairs are conducted. 4 


